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TuaT the public health is largely dependent upon the 
quality of water provided for domestic purposes is unques- 
tioned, and that diseases of a certain nature are the direct 
result of asupply of impure water has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated by medical investigators and sanitary ex- 
perts. In other columns we print an interesting article 
on the subject by Baldwin Latham, of London, a civil 
engineer and sanitary expert of more than local reputation. 


- Such diseases as typhoid fever, cholera, and those of a 


pronounced diarrhoeal character, are especially influenced 
by the quality of the water supply. As every citizen has 
a direct interest in this subject, Mr. Latham’s letter will 
be found valuable. 





WE have spoken in terms of commendation several times 
lately of the automatic sprinklers for extinguishing fires. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson has just issued a circular giving 
three instances that occurred in June where incipient fires 
in large manufacturing establishments were extinguished 
by the sprinklers without the aid of the fire departments. 
In one instance the damage did not exceed $100, and in 
the other two it was so slight that no claims were pre- 
sented to the insuring companies. The automatic sprink- 
lers, with the automatic attachment for sounding an alarm, 
are unquestionably valuable in extinguishing fires, and 
their more general adoption would tend greatly to the re- 
duction of the fire losses of the country. By means of the 
alarm to summon the firemen the sprinklers can be con- 
trolled and excessive losses by water avoided. 





THE death rate in New York city has been increased 
very decidedly during the extreme heat of the past week 
ortwo. Many persons in the full vigor of manhood have 
been suddenly prostrated by the heat and their lives sacri- 
ficed. Many families have thus beer’ robbed of their | 
bread-winners and the dependent: ones left te battle the | 
world for themselves. It is in such times of sudden and 
unexpected calamity that the importance and value of life | 
insurance is fully appreciated. Men in full health and 
strength are apt to say to themselves, “I do not need life | 








insurance; I am strong, healthy and full of the promise of 
a long life; while I live I can take care of my family and 
do not care for any insurance.” In the presence of the 
many sudden deaths occurring around us such remarks are 
reckless, to say the least, falling little short of blasphem- 
ous. No man is exempt from death’s visitation ; these 
unexpected summonses are as liable to come to one as 
another, and when they do come there is no possibility of 
evading them. It is the duty of every man to be prepared 
for such emergency, and to make such provision as wil] 
protect those dependent upon him. The best provision 
that can possibly be made is a life insurance policy, for it 
is essentially a provision for those who are deprived of 
their natural protectors. 





ONE evening last week the incandescent lights of the 
Edison Electric Light Company were lighted experiment- 
ally in what is known as the central district, including the 
lower part of the city east of Broadway. The experiment 
was a pronounced success; the lights were brilliant, easily 
controlled, and in every way satisfactory. In a week or 
ten days the arrangements will be entirely perfected and 
the current turned on for public use. Another district 
further up town will be fitted up as soon as possible. Ex- 
pert electricians say that Edison has solved the problem of 
subdividing the electric current, and that his system is all 
that can be desired for private consumers. Recent ex- 
periments in London were equally successful, and the 
system is now in use there. The general adoption of 
electric lights will tend greatly to the reduction of the fire 
hazard. 





WE have repeatedly stated in these columns that fire 
underwriters should, in all their calculations regarding the 
future of their business, take into account the fact that the 
losses are morally certain to increase from year to year. 
The first six months’ experience this year demonstrates the 
truth of this statement, the loss ratio of all companies hav- 
ing been over seventy per cent of premium receipts. This 
might prove as well that the rates were lower than hereto- 
fore as that the losses were excessive, but it is well known 
that the fires have been both numerous and severe. The 
fire hazard, in all the large cities especially, is increasing 
out of all proportion to the improvements in fire-extin- 
guishing appliances, while the question of fire prevention 
is being more completely ignored. Our building laws are 
wretchedly defective, while the means for the enforcement 
of such as we have are inadequate to the requirements 
So many large, high buildings are being erected that the 
fire departments cannot reach, that the large cities are in 
constant jeopardy. But the greatest danger lies in the 
fact that buildings are lacking in proper fire walls. Im- 
mense areas are now enclosed between two walls that 
should be divided by several. As a consequence, when a 
fire occurs it entirely occupies these large areas and soon 
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becomes unapproachable and uncontrollable. The large 
cities are filled with highly-inflammable buildings, stored 
with immense values, so that in case of fire in one of them 
the loss is sure to be a heavy one. As all prudent busi- 
ness men are careful to keep fully insured, the losses fall 
on the insurance companies. The losses of the companies 
will continue to be excessive until they adopt some means 
to compel property-ownets to provide proper safeguards 
against fire. The most effective way to do this would be 
to charge for the risk as it exists, or, in other words, make 
it to the interest of the insured to take proper care of the 
property. Under the present practice of writing any 
amount required on any kind of property at very low rates, 
property-owners are made careless and reckless; they neg- 
lect ordinary precautions and the insurance companies 
assume all the risk. So long as this continues the profits 
of fire underwriting will be represented by the minus sym- 
bol, as in the July statements. 


THE many friends of the late Alfred J. Waters, the 
well-known State agent for Ohio of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Company, will be pleased to learn that a post- 
humous collection of his writings has been prepared and 
will be published by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY during 
the present month. It is entitled “Salvage: A Posthu- 
mous Collection of Essays and Sketches on Fire Insurance.” 
Mr. Waters was a ready, practical and terse writer, whose 
numerous contributions to insurance literature were always 
instructive and most welcome. The forthcoming volume 
will contain numerous sketches of men and things, derived 
from his experiences “ onthe road,” and several carefully- 
prepared essays on special insurance topics. The work is 
published for the benefit of his widow and two children, 
and, we trust, will finda ready sale. It will be hand- 
somely printed and bound, and will be a memorial volume 
that will be cherished by all who knew the genial and able 
writer. 


DURING the few excessively hot days that we have had 
of late there have been many cases of prostration from 
heat, some of them resulting fatally. The greatest precan- 
tion is necessary during these heated terms to prevent ac- 
cidents of this nature, which are miscalled sunstrokes. 
Persons may be prostrated by the heat quite as effectually 
in the shade as in the sun, although exposure to the rays 
of the sun is well calculated to produce it. Over-exertion 
of any kind should be carefully avoided by every one, and 
every precaution taken to prevent exciting or overheating 
the brain. Walking should be performed deliberately and 
in the shade; sitting in draughts should be avoided ; drink 
as little as possible, and especially eschew stimulating bev- 
erages and iced drinks. When the body and all its organs 
are suffering from abnormal heat, the sudden application 
of ice cold liquids is pretty sure to ‘produce unpleasant if 
not fatal results, Moderation in all things, eating, drink- 
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ing, working and exercising, should be the rule ip hot 
weather. To those who can afford it, idleness js recom: 
mended by medical experts, or, as Walt Whitman says 
they should “lift up their souls and loaf.” But as we Pit 
not all afford to “loaf,” and must keep at work, the next 
best thing to do to avoid heat prostration is to be moder. 
ate in everything. One of the daily papers raises the 
question whether or not heat prostration is the result of 
accident. This is a point for the life and accident com- 
panies to consider. Does the individual who is «syn. 
struck” so contribute by negligence or otherwise to the 
result as to vitiate his policy of insurance? We presume 
no company would contest a policy on this ground, but 
when the public is so often and so emphatically warned 
against exposure, the fact of doing so becomes foolhardy, 
and it may well be contended that the individual who as. 
sumes the responsibility of so doing should suffer all the 
consequences, even to forfeiting his insurance. Public 
sentiment, however, would maintain the accident theory 
and severely condemn any company that should contest a 
policy on this ground. Yet every person who takes a life 
policy constructively agrees not to needlessly expose his « 
life nor to run any desperate risks. Heat prostration can 
be avoided by the exercise of proper care, and as one per- 
son is about as liable to be overcome as another, no one 
has a right to expose himself unnecessarily. The Medical 
News suggests the following treatment in case of heat 
prostration: The victim should be at once removed to 
the shade, to as cool a spot as practicable, and should have 
cold water thrown on him, be rubbed with pieces of ice, 
and have ice applied to the head and ‘spine. In the con 
vulsive form of attack, the hypodermic injection of mor 
phia is recommended ; indeed, no measure appears to have 
relieved a larger proportion of cases of all kinds. The 
administration of quinia by the subcutaneous method is 
also a remedy of great value for the reduction of the ab- 
normal heat. It is probable that the subcutaneous injec- 
tion of pilocarpine will prove very useful in cases with a 
dry skin and suspended action of the kidneys. The in. 
halation of chloroform has succeeded in the cases charac 
terized by great restlessness and by convulsions. The 
hypodermic injection of chloral (ten grains to twenty 
grains), repeated as necessary, will also be found to lower 
the temperature and allay excitement, and, it may be, re 
store consciousness. We especially commend to our 
readers these new expedients, which promise so much utility 
in the treatment of a condition hitherto but little amena- 
ble to any therapeutical measures, 


A HALF YEAR'S UNPROFITABLENESS. 


IGH commissions, inadequate rates and unbusiness 

like principles, induced by excessive competition, 

had a sorry effect, during the past six months, upon the 
fire insurance business. In the past year. representative 
underwriters have met in convention, discussed the ecot 
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omy of the insurance business, decried against the evils of 
rate-cutting and scrambling for risks regardless of the fire 
hazard involved, adopted resolutions looking toward re- 
form, and then have adjourned and gone back to their 
respective offices only to continue to conduct their com- 
panies after a plan which they morally abhor but practi- 
cally favor. From January 1 to July 1, this year, 151 fire 
insurance companies authorized to do business in New 
York (and embracing the principal American and foreign 
companies in this country) received $35,411,846 in pre- 
miums and paid $24,951,807 of this amount to policy- 
holders for losses, being a loss ratio of 70.5 per cent. The 
normal ratio of losses to premiums for fire insurance is 
generally considered by underwriters to be about 55 per 
cent. When the average reaches 60 per cent,the philo- 
sophic underwriter begins to think there is just cause for 
apprehension. The more than ordinary happening of fires 
all over the country, and a growing disregard, on the part 
of both companies and agents, of the nature of the fire 
risks accepted, have each contributed their share in bring- 
ing the loss ratio of the first half of 1882 up to and beyond 
seventy per cent of the premiums. And this heavy loss 
experience has been common to the companies of other 
_ States and countries as well as to the New York com- 
panies. Indeed, the other State companies, fifty-five in 
number, all prominent agency organizations operating over 
an extensive field and striking a wide average of business, 
suffered most from the flames, their ratio being 72.8 per 
cent. The foreign companies had a loss ratio of 72.3 per 
cent, and the New York State companies were more for- 
tunate, getting off with a ratio of 65.7. 

But the most important chapter in the history of the 
companies’ 1882 experience is that setting forth the rela- 


tions of total income to expenditures. The companies 
received in premiums and interest during the past six 
months the aggregate sum of $38,885,178. The still 
greater sum of $40,733,032 was, however, paid out for 
losses, dividends and expenses. The difference between 
these items, $1,847,854, is the extent to which the aggre- 
gate net surplus of the companies was impaired. As to 
dividends, though many companies paid interest to stock- 
holders, some of them not wisely, the average barely ex- 
ceeds five per cent of the capital stock for the six months. 
It is nevertheless readily foreseen that if this rate of divi- 
dend be kept up in years to come, with a business experi- 
ence similar to that sustained during recent years, the net 
surplus of the companies continuing to dwindle, company 
after company must drop out and retire from the field. 
The interest receipts of the companies have been practi- 
cally the sole dependence of stockholders for dividends for 
a number of years back. In 1882 the ratio of interest re- 
ceipts to the capital for six months was 5.5 per cent. 
Prosecuting the insurance business was an utter failure 
during these months, in so far as stockholders were con- 
cerned. The business profits of the six months was just 
6.2 per cent on the minus side of nothing. That is to say, 
the companies paid out for losses and management ex- 
penses $1.06 2-10 for every dollar of premiums taken in. 
A considerable portion of the interest receipts had, there- 
fore, to be used in paying losses, agents’ commissions and 
managers’ salaries. What was left was not enough to pay 
the dividends declared, and the net surplus had to be eaten 
into. If this practice continues—and the tendency seems 
to be that way—the loss-paying capacity of the companies 
will be impaired to a serious extent at a date not distant 
in the future. 





FIRE UNDERWRITING FOR SIX MONTHS OF 1881 AND 1882 COMPARED. 
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Total 
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Income. 
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1882 
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Herewith a table showing the total transactions for the 
first six months of the years 1881 and 1882 of the New 


premiums were increased this year, while the receipts from 
The total income 


investments remained about the same. 


York State and other State and foreign companies oper- 
ating in New York is presented. Comparing the aggre- 
gate experience of the companies in 1882 with the corre- 
Sponding figures for 1881, it will be noticed that the 





was larger this year by about $4,400,000. But this 
increase was more than offset by the enormous growth 
in losses, the total disbursements being increased $7,000,- 
000 over last year. It is a favorable sign that the expense 
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ratio was brought down slightly. Last year the ratio of 
expenses to premiums of all the companies was 36.8 ; this 
year it was 35.7. The foreign companies practice economy 
to the best advantage, their ratio during the past six 
months being 32 percent. It cost the other State com- 
panies 34 per cent, and the New York companies used 42 
per cent of their premiums to defray gross expenses. 

That the insurance bu iness, as pursued by the com- 
panies in the aggregate, is in a deplorable condition, is 
evident from the last column of the table, showing the 
actual business profits (or, more properly speaking, busi- 
ness losses) of the corresponding six months of the two 
years. Last year, when the fire losses and management 
expenses, excluding dividends, ran ahead of the premiums 
by 1.5 per cent, the condition of things was bad enough. 
But underwriters need study with care the lesson of the 
past six months, when losses and expenses overtopped 
premiums by 6.2 per cent. It cannot be said that the 
heavy losses to insurance companies during the six months 
gone by happened casually. Fire insurance is not a game 
of lottery. It involves principles which cannot be ignored 
with impunity. The demand for fire insurance and the 
supply offered maintain relations and should command a 
price as permanent as commodities dealt with in the 
grocery or dry goods business. Insurance rates should 
vacillate not more than the prices of butter, sugar, calico 
or silk, never going below cost price. Hazardous risks 
should be charged the full premium rate or be refused 
absolutely ; being a costly commodity, a high selling price 
must be maintained, or this class of risks ignored 
altogether. Every insurance risk has or should have its 
legitimate cost price; experience demonstrates the cost— 
the ratio of loss to premium—of every class of insurance. 
But according to prevailing practices, underwriters seem 
to make no discrimination between the cost and selling 
price in dispensing fire insurance to the public. Competi- 
tion in underwriting is no excuse for excessive rate- 
cutting. Though the supply and demand bear normal 
relations of permanency as compared with other com- 
modities, the prices of fire insurance vary probably more 
than any other commodity. Accepting risks at any price 
in order to “compete successfully” with other organiza- 
tions, managers of companies dare not claim that the 
heavy and increasing fire-losses are occurrences inevitable 
and not to be guarded against. 


INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Gedania Insurance Company of Dantzic has gone into liquidation. 

GREAT efforts will soon be made to improve the fire department in both 
Vienna and Berlin. 

Tue St. Petersburg fire insurance companies are absolutely refusing to 
take risks on wooden structures, 


THE increase of incendiarism in all countries can no longer be denied, 
but certainly it seems more developed in Russia. A report from Rowo- 
moskowsk, in Ickaterinosslav, says : ‘‘ The fear.of fire is so prevalent here 
that many of the inhabitants are afraid to close an eye. The house-owners 
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take turns in watching each two houses. Four fires have followed jin 
rapid succession. 

THE Nationale Life Insurance Company has had a change of manage. 
ment, but there would seem to be little hope of this Berlin company meet. 
ing with success. 

THe New York Life Insurance Company has received permission to 
do business in Prussia. Herr Hans V. Adelson has received full power of 
attorney for Germany. 

THE statements of the French insurance papers, as, for instance, L’Argus, 
against the Mutual Benefit of New York, are sedulously copied by their 
confreres, the German, and here, at least, an exfente coraiale exists, 


GREAT expectations are entertained of the new fire ladder on the patent 
of Witte-Greiner. It cin be run up in from five to six minutes, and its 
use, itis thought, will cause a great change in the method of dealing with 
fires. 


THE ruin of the Nationale is regarded as a very unfortunate affair in 
this critical period for German life insurance. A great deal of the blame 
in thrown on the peculiar ideas of life insurance entertained by the 
director. 

THE German committee on the insurance laws has adopted a very im. 
portant resolution. All persons who qualified for insurance, and who do 
not belong to some local or other company or guild, must have a com. 
mune invalid insurance. The establishment of a communal invalid bank 
is thus obligatory. 

THE marine insurance in Hamburg declined to the sum of 2,060,492,100 
marks in 1881, or some 500 million marks less than 1880. The average 
premium for 1,287,300,400 marks, the insurance of the 14 local companies, 
was 1.21 percent. It appears that the average premium in 1814 was as high 
as 3 9-16 per cent, but since 1826 it has always been under two per cent. 
The lowest was in 1872, viz. : 1.01 per cent. 

THE Posen Provincial Fire Company has been most unfortunate in its 
risks, despite the increase in the receipts. The amount pa‘d out for fire 
losses and costs was 2,687,000 marks, or 648,102 marks over receipts. The 
number of fires was 1090. The company has had to draw upward of 
two millions on its reserve fund during the last few yeirs. The numberof 
fires during the past few months are sufficient to make even this year 
unfavorable. A rise in the premium rate becomes a necessity, especially 
for all soft-roofed buildings. 

AT the meeting of the shareholders of the Rhenish-Westphalish Re- 
insurance Company, the Chairman stated that the company had been as 
unlucky this year as last, owing to the unfortunate condition of the fire 
branch—even the oldest and best-conducted of the German fire insurance 
companies having lost heavily, The fire department of the company showed 
aloss of 258,942 marks. This, with previous losses, have induced the di- 
rectors to call upon the shareholders for 15 percent of the capital stock, so 
as to have the required reserve. 

THE Teutonia makes some remarks on the complaints of agents that 
there is too much competition in life insurance, that it is difficult to 
bring in new insurances, and that there are too many agents and too many 
companies. The contrary is just the case, and the agent who desires to do 
anything must get rid of this prejudice. In fact, comparatively few persons 
are insured in Germany, the proportion being, according to Blin, 1 in 
48 in England, 1 to 129 in Germany, in France 1 to 360. But agents 
should not endeavor to run down competing companies, as other agentsare, 
in fact, working for him to a certain extent by their advocacy of life is- 
surance. 


BISMARCK has made a great deal of “ fuss’ about his accident insurance 
for workingmen, but the German companies that have been formed for 
this purpose have had little success. The Deutsche Vers. Zeit. gives 4 
short account of these companies. The first, established in Dresden in 
1871, went into liquidation in 1876, after heavy loss. Another com- 
pany, that was to be founded in Frankfort on the Oder in 1873, had the con- 
cession withdrawn, as the public would literally take “no stock” in it 
A company in Hainburg, which begun operations in 1874, went into bank- 
ruptcy in 1877, and the insured had to pay three years’ premiums additional 
Another company, formed at Carlsruhe in 1875, was declared bankrupt in 
1877, and the members had to pay 25,000 to cover deficit. Other com 
panies, which were got up in Stuttgart, Berlin, Dresden,- Potsdam, etc., t 


-the total number of 13, either failed after a few years or never begun 
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operations. There are, however, eight existing companies. The experience 
of the companies is to the effect, however, that the claims of workmen on 
employers are becoming greater every year, and that litigation has greatly 
increased. A few of the institutions, like the Magdeburgand the Cologne 
Rhenania, have made very satisfactory profits. 

Tue Rhenish-Westphalian Lloyd received 6 945,282 marks during the fis- 
cal year ; the total outlay, 5,970,880 marks. Aftermaking due provision 
for contingencies, etc., a dividend of 60 marks per share can be paid. In 
other respects the business of the company has been very satisfactory. 

Tur Germania Life Insurance Company of Stettin will, after January 1, 

1883, calculate the premium reserve according to the mortality tables of 

the s.venteen English companies, and rate of interest at 3% per cent. 

Itdoes this in order to meet the objections that are made against its 

former method by *‘ artful” competitors, and which are not understood by 

the general public. 
PROFESSOR VON JURASCHEK, of Vienna, has an article inthelast number 
- of the Austrian Statistical Society with regard to the influence of temper- 
ature on mortality. He has gone back to 1830, and finds reasons for dis- 
puting the assertion of Moser, that years with abnormal temperature are 
also years of abnormal mortality. Juraschek finds that the average mor- 
tality in years of normal temperature shows an increase of ten per ten 
thousand, while the cold or warm years hardly vary from the standard. 

Siill a great deal of mortality in one year must be ascribed to causes which 

were in being in the preceding year. The healthy seaso.1s are: cold 

winters; warm springs, summers and autumns. 


Injuries and losses from lightning are also growing more frequent in — 


Germany. Dr. Holtz has made out a curious statistical table of the num- 
ber of buildings out of every million which are thus struck, in two 


periods : 
From 1874 


to 1877. 
Brandenburg 157 
Posen 
ST 
MEER. occ cccccccccescccescccesecoeesccsosees 
City of Berlin 

The causes are thought to be the destruction of forests and the con- 
struction of our modern houses with their projecting angles, etc. 

A curious insurance case came lately before the Superior Court in 
Hamburg. A real estate broker had insured his life for 12,000 marks 
in the Janus Company. He was sentenced some time ago for crimes 
to six years’ penal servitude. The insurance company under these cir- 
cumstances would not renew the policy. The lower court affirmed that 
sucha punishment could not exempt from an existing contract if the pre- 
miums were paid. The Superior Court has now affirmed the reverse, that 
no insurance company is obliged to continue a contract with dishonest 
persons, and that such a sentence would, injany case, rescind the policy ; 
besides this, the basis of every such insurance contract no longer existed, 
as it had been statistically proved that the mortality among prisoners was 
far higher than among men living in regular conditions. 

Tue ‘Deutsche Vers. Zeitung” gives the following resumé of the 
German insurance business during the first half of the present year: ** The 
burden which has rested on our industry has been only slightly lightened, 
and ior this reason the results in the insurance branch have so far been 
verymoderate. The injuries from hail, etc., have been so extensive that a 
gteat many small institutions will be endangered. We warned these 
companies to put their premiums ata reasonable figure. One very im- 
portant hail insurance company has been already ruined, and there is no 
telling what the weather may yet do. This very uncertainty of the ele- 
ments is not only an argument in favor of insurance, but also in favor of 
asuitable premium. The past six months have been equally unfavorable 
for the fire branch, an unforseen series of losses having made the final re- 
sults for this year very problematical. The marine insurance has neither 
been very well favored. The Atlantic storms have greatly increased the 
losses, while the transport branch has suffered from railroad accidents. 
Life insurance has, on the whole, the greatest reason to complain, for no 
branch has had to suffer so greatly from the generally straightened circum- 
stances, Every retrograde movement or even stagnation in the economic 
world acts with a double intensity on the life branch. In addition to this 
Must be mentioned the governmental accidental project, which could only 
have a paralysing effect on the business. So far as mortgage insurance is 
concerned, it might be said not to give a sign of its existence. The insti- 
lutions which at first devoted themselves to it have long ago abandoned 


From 1854 





themselves to pure speculations. The change in the city of Berlin, for 
instance, is to have mortgages for out-of-town houses more and more 
sought after. . 

Tue Deut. Ver. Zeit. makes the following observations: The Equitable 
and New York must be decidedly respectable competitors for the French 
companies, or otherwise there would not be so sharp and severe a crit- 
icism bestowed on these companies as is contained in a pamphlet 
which we recently received. The writer, F. Levieux—evidestly a pseu- 
donym—asks, ‘‘Should people insure in American companies?” and of 
course answers the question in the negative. The pamph’'et is written in 
a very lively and entertaining style, but contains actually nothing new, the 
oft-repeated arguments against the two American companies, and the 
discussions with regard to the value of American State supervision 
(which we accompanied with acta), and which is no longer problematical— 
these fill up the pages of the paper. It seems to us very doubtful, 
however, whether the writer will atain the end he has in view. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Abundant Wheat Harvest—St. Louis’ Six Months’ Losses— Two Large Fires— 
Words Intended to Conceal Thoughts—Agency Notes—The Insolvent Home, of 
Columbus. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Tue golden grain from the wheat fields is pouring into our granaries in 
a way to gladden the insurance men, who have long been hungry for their 
customary allowance of short elevator risks. The present harvest is ‘* two 
crops in one,” the rejoicing farmers say. In the first place, there is neatly 
a double yield, many fields threshing out forty-five bushels to the acre, In 
the second place, it is of the finest quality ever known, nearly all of it grad- 
ing ‘‘ No. 2,” the standard milling and exporting grade. 

Since January we have had no considerable conflagration until yester- 
day There have been fires enough, however, of inconsiderable magnitude 
to bring up the aggregate of loss to more than half a million dollars for the 
first six months of the year, which means that the premium income of the 
companies for the time is consumed, and more, too, without including 
the East St. Louis losses, which have amounted to a large sum besides. 
Notwithstanding this uncomfortable fact, the absence of large fires had 
caused the agents to dream that they were getting on very well, when on 
Friday morning of this week a familiar blizzard made things not cold, as 
in Dakota, but hot, as in St. Louis, An alarm at one o’clock from box 119 
called the department to the Cass Avenue planing mills, which, with a 
furniture factory adjoining, was totally destroyed. While this big blaze 
was in progress an alarm came from box 41, fire having been discovered 
in the well-known railway supplies establishment of M. M. Buck & Co., 
No. 209 North Third street. 

Most of the engines in the central district were at the planing mills fire, 
and hence the department was slow in responding to this alarm. As a 
consequence, the fire had gained good headway before a stream was turned 
on, and the damage is very serious. 

The same establishment had a fire, causing only a moderate loss, last 
February, originating from spontaneous combustion of cotton waste in 
bales. This fire started in the same immediate locality, and presumably 
from the same cause. Probably the companies, having had two losses 
within six months from cotton waste, will hereafter desire to know how 
much of that incendiary merchandise is included with a stock so ‘‘seem- 
ing fair” otherwise. 

I heard this week of a happy illustration of Talleyrand’s famous remark, 
that ‘‘ Words are intended to conceal thoughts.” An enterprising insur- 
ance agent, desirous of ‘‘ capturing a line,” persuaded his possible patron, 
the owner of a large lumber yard, to remodel the form of his policies so as 
to read as follows : ‘‘ On stéck in trade, consisting principally of lumter, 
lath and shingles * * * contained in his yards, sheds and driveways, 
located at,” etc., etc. The intent in adding the words ‘‘and driveways,” 
turns out to have been to cover a plank road laid around and within the 
But alas ! that 

Well-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee ; 
the form was rejected by the agents generally for other reasons, and many 


premises. 
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of them do not know to this day what the interpolation therein of “ drive- 
ways ” was intended to accomplish. 

The agency of John B. Slaughter, comprising the Star of New York and 
Union of Philadelphia, has been merged with that of Langsdorff & Gold- 
smith, and Mr. S. loses his identity as a St. Louis agent. Third street is 
a little surprised at the transfer. The Firemens of New Jersey has gone 
into the office of W. G. Bentley & Co., where it will, of course, have good 
treatment ; but in going it left one of the most upright and popular gentle- 
men in the St. Louis. fraternity of agents. F. A. Bacon, barrister, solici- 
tor, local and general agent, has discontinued the local business and will 
hereafter devote his educated, experienced, and versatile abilities to such 
commissions of a general or confidential nature as companies needing a 
representative and adviser may entrust to him. 

Chicago has always boasted of its attractions as a summer resort—of 
of what does Chicago not boast ?—but this year the climate of St. Louis 
has been steadily salubrious and enjoyable. The only way Chicago can 
beat us now is to have a succession of snow storms and start a skating 
rink, 

The news that the Ohio Commissioner has required the Home of Colum- 
bus to put up one hundred and twenty-nine per cent of its capital is no 
surprise to people here, when for months it has been doing an illegiti- 
mate underground business. The company is sued here before a justice 
of the peace for about twenty-five dollars return premium, due and unpaid. 

St. Louis, Fuly 22, 1882. ARGus, 





RICHMOND. 


Insurance Prospects Encouraging in Virginia—Three Local Notables—The State De- 
posit Drives Three Companies Away. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

INSURANCE matters are quiet here so far as items of special interest or 
importance are concerned, but business is reported good and the leading 
agencies seem to be well satisfied with the amount of new business com- 
ing in. Losses were exceptionally favorable in July, and so far the expe- 
rience for the present month has been encouraging. On the whole, I 
think the results for the year have been profitable. Three of the home com- 
panies have declared their usual semi-annual dividend, and only one, the 
Virginia Home, was compelled to disappoint its stockholders. 

Robert E. Richardson, the new secretary of the Virginia State, had for 
many years previous filled the office of assistant secretary of the same 
company and attained to a large degree of popularity among the fraternity 
as well as the public. He still continues in the duties of local board sec- 
retary, which he has performed tothe eminent satisfaction of every mem- 
ber thereof. Basil Gordon, Jr., now assistant secretary, is one of the 
rising young men of the profession, and controls quite a handsome line of 
premiums, accumulated during his connection with the Virginia Fire and 
Marine as “‘ street man.” 

Of John Grant it is needless to say that he is one of the best solicitors 
the company could have chosen, and will always be regarded as a‘ catch” 
by insurance companies and the fair sex. 

The Franklin, La Confiance and North German have gracefully retired 
from the fields of “ old Virginny” and withdrawn their deposits for other 
investment. The Hamburg-Sremen, or the ‘‘ Humbug,” as-it is known 
among its jealous rivals, is understood to have picked up a better thing in 
the business of the La Confiance than of the Lynchburg, and Gordon & 
Pleasants are happy in the increased premiums of their favorite. I have 
not been informed of the purchaser of the North German’s line of Virginia 
premiums. It can be bought cheap, I imagine. 

The marriage association rage is sweeping over the State, and I have 
noticed in the last few days the prospectuses of two newly fledged in Vir- 
ginia. One of these is at Liberty and the other at Richmond, with general 
agent of the tna Life as general manager. 

One of the Tenth street offices in Shafer’s is undergoing the beautifying 
process preparatory to occupation by Dr. Withers and his associates, and 
all interested in this nuptial benefit scheme are invited to call—(free ad.) 

RICHMOND, Fu/ly 26, 1882. EILLEN. 














—E. L. Ireton, manager of the Eastern department of the California 
Insurance Company, was in Chicago last week, 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CHICAGO ALLIANCE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR. |} 


THE committee appointed by the underwriters of Chicago on June 19, to 
mature a plan for bringing all the underwriters of the city into one organ. 
ization, have reported progress, and will shortly be in such Position as 
that their work will be ready to be adopted by enough of them to make it 
an assured success or else it will be rejected. The committee have 
worked very diligently, have held some thirty daily conferences, and have 
tried to so harmonize all interests as to make it to the interest of the whole 
to unite. 

We are not permitted to copy the report, but this much we can say : They 
considered the three great interests involved, or rather the relations which 
three separate parties sustained to each other, with a view to such com. 
bination as would benefit the whole. It was impossible to ignore the fact 
that the brokerage business was so thoroughly entrenched as that it could 
not be dislodged. The outside business, that is to say, the dwelling-house 
business, the small stores with dwellings upstairs and the great mass of 
property outside of the great business centre, was practically in the hands 
of brokers, and while the ageats would be glad to do that business directly, 
they have so long been compelled to pay tribute for it that the committee 
deemed it the part of wisdom to recognize the fact and try to regulate it so 
that the brokers might not gain any further control. Hence, in their plan 
they remembered that the underwriters had to do with board, exchange 
and brokers. They therefore provided for a quasi membership—not to 
vote, not even to attend the meetings, but they should bind themselves to 
observe the rules and rates, and do no business whatever with any offices 
but those in the board. They are to be registered by the board so that the 
members will know every broker. In order to limit the number they pro- 
vide that those who fall in with the plan and are accepted shall, if received 
in thirty days, pay an initiation fee of $25. If deferred more than thirty 
days it is to be $50. If deferred till January 1, 1883, it is to be $100, If 
deferred ull April 1, $200. If deferred till July 1, $300. And on the rst 
of January the Board is to limit the number which shall ever be received. 
So that w'-en the limited number is full no one thereafter can ever bea 
broker unless he purchases the right to practice of some one holding a 
broker’s certificate. This limitation of numbers the committee deemed 
very important. 

The members on their part are to agree that no commission, dis- 
count for cash, or other consideration, present or promissory, shall 
be paid directly or indirectly to any person or firm not a member, nor 
shall any order of insurance be received from, nor shall any policy be 
delivered to, nor shall any business of insurance be transacted with, any 
person or firm not a member, except the assured or his representative, who 
shall be wholly disconnected with the business of insurance. They care- 
fully guard against any rebates being given in order to get business. They 
permit no business to be purchased by feeing clerks for third parties. They 
arrange for just and equitable rates, and provide for just those ratés being 
honestly and squarely lived up to. They provide for remedies against 
any who may try to cheat their fellows, and generally make it to the interest 
of every party who joins to stayin. They will organize when they, get 
enough signatures to practically make their organization so strong as to be 
sure of success. They took time enough to classify their work so as to 
bring it forward in the shape of constitution, by-laws, rules, recommenda- 
tions, forms, tables, tariff of rates, schedules, remedies, safety fund, and 
rules of order. 

Their plan is such that when once adopted it immediately goes into 
practical working. Finally they gave it the name of Alliance, which they 
assume is the right word fora three-fold cord not easily broken. 


CHICAGO, Fuly 31. AGENT. 


—The Chicago agency of the United Firemens Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has been placed with R. S. Critchell & Co. The recent m- 
crease of capital of the United Firemens gives that company assets of 
over $800,000, and a net surplus of $75,000. The stock was sold at 150 
per cent, which shows the confidence the stockholders have in the present 
management. The company has secured good agents, and Messrs. 
Critchell & Co. a good company, 
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MISCELLANY. 


COTTON FIRES IN THE SOUTH. 


HOMAS PETERS, general adjuster and special agent at Atlanta, 
T was to have addressed the late meeting of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the South on cotton fires in the South for the last ten years. At 
the time of the meeting, however, Mr. Peters was unavoidably absent 
from Atlanta, and it was resolved that his report be published and that all 
recommendations made in it be discussed at the next meeting of the 
association. The paper has been put in print, and it is given below in 


full: 

Your Committee on Cotton Fires in the South during the past ten years, 
teys leave to report that it had so short atime for work since appoint- 
meat that it has decided to confine its remarks to cotton on storage— 
passing over the path lit up with gin-house fires, neglecting the considera- 
tion of cotton fires during transit and omitting the suggestive field of fires 
in cotton factories—all of which might properly be considered pertinent 
to the general topic, for these several classes embrace the haz:rd from the 
plantation to the fabric. There is nothing new to be said in regard to the 
modes and manner of handling cotton. Itis so familiar to all that it 
seems scarcely necessary to review them even in a cursory manner at this 
time; but we propose to direct your attention especially to a recent 
mechanical invention which may perhaps bring about a radical change in 
the construction of the bale, and incidentally affect the entire system ; and 
it behooves us as underwriters to seriously reflect upon the bearings of 
the proposed change. We refer to the reduction of the size of the bale. 
We assume that none will deny that cotton is specially hazardous as a 
fire risk, and that the business is unprofitable at present rates and prac- 
tics. Again, we assume that all are desirous of instituting or joining ina 
reformation of this department of our work to the advantage of the com- 
panies and the protection of the vast interests involved. 

Let us therefore first consider the well-known American plantation bale, 
which is the one we have now to deal with. It comes to market an un- 
wieldy, cumbersome, quadrangular package, about 26x40x60, and averag- 
ing nearly 500 pounds weight, almost entirely enclosed with bagging of 
jute or gunny, bound with six iron ties or bands. It is the bulkiest pack- 
age known to commerce, except, perhaps, the hogshead of sugar, and the 
hogsh: ad is easily rolled and therefore less objectionable. A cotton bale 
requires two men to roll it, and four or more to lift it. This is the pack- 
age sentin from the plantation as the subject of storage, and submitted 
for protection under fire insurance. As now encased, the lint is partially 
exposed, and the hazard from sparks or fire is considerable ; but its first 
commercial experience tends to increase this hazard. A great gash is cut 
in the tightly-stretched bagging to procure a sample of the cotton, and the 
release from pressure causes the lint to burst through the rent and a mass 
oflintis exposed This ‘‘ fluffy” spot remains in this condition as long as 
the bale is under storage, but when it goes to the compress for shipment 
this defect is repaired. These sample holes are often multiplied and the 
hazard thus increased. 

When the iron tie or band was introduced, we were told that the losses 
would be greatly reduced by this appliance, but after years of trial we 
find many who believe the percentage of loss to have been less under the 
use of rope bands. That the iron tie is more convenient, and that it is 
best for the producer, will not be disputed, but does it lessen the fire 
loss is the point under consideration. We know that it holds the cotton 
in asolid mass so that baled cotton burns like cord-wood ; whereas the rope 
tie would burst and release the cotton, and thus a mass of cotton would 
spread as a covering over the lower bales ina tier and serve as a protec- 
tion, as if they were so many bags of flour or grain. 


Next let us consider the buildings or places of storage and the appli- 
ances they have for the protection of the bale against fire. The standard 
buildings for this purpose are known to be in the great cotton centre, New 
Orleans, and it is not necessary that we should encumber this report with 
a description of them. The warehouses with which, as fire underwriters, 
we have to deal, are, in the main, built of brick and covered with tin, in 
Some cases with slate, and often with shingles. They are of the class 
known as ‘‘open,” in contradistinction to the close warehouses in which 
cotton is stored when transported tothe North. The Southern warehouse 
is usually a shed, built in oblong shape, more or less subdivided into 
compartments and enclosing a court or yard where the bales are handled 
during mercantile change of hands from producer to shipper. When 
stored it is usually under shelter. 


We cannot stop to discuss the relative advantages of close versus open 
Storage, but the fact remains that open storage is the rule in the South, al- 
though a modification is found in many cities, and there the most favor- 
able results have been attained. 

Of late years the steam compress has become an adjunct of the ware- 
house of the cities and larger towns, and thus a new hazard has been in- 
troduced, and experience has shown that the most serious losses have 
Sccurred ai such places, notably at Charleston, Montgomery and Wil- 
mington. Whether these excessive losses result from the aggregation of 
— or from dangers incidental to the compress we are not prepared to 

W. 


It will be borne in mind that the moral hazard is well-nigh eliminated 








from the insurance of cotton, so far as the owner is concerned, but a re- 
cent instance directs attention to the moral hazard of the warehouseman 
who has the keeping of the property. The physical hazard, therefore, is 
the main one for attention, and this leads us to consider the appliances 
and apparatus usually present for quenching incipient fires, and we can- 
not too fully recognize the teachings of experience, that unless we quench 
the spark, all efforts are unavailing as against the flame. 


We would not in any degree depreciate the necessity for the most per- 
fect system of water supply and fire department protection, but the fact 
remains that our greatest safety and salvage is found in fighting fire as we 
treat a pestilence, We run from a plague to save the life, and we must 
move the bales from the fire if we would save the cotton. 


Water, as an ever-present extinguishing agent, must of course be mainly 
relied upon, and prudent underwriters always decline a risk where well- 
filled buckets are not habitually kept judiciously placed for use in emer- 
gency, and this although hose and fire pump or water-work supply are 
ready for use. It is like the proverbial pistol in Texas—you may not need 
One in years, but when you need it you want it quickly. A bucket of 
water may stop a fire that Niagara could not later quench. 

Unquestionably the best extinguishing agent is water charged with car- 
bonic acid gas, immediately directed against incipient fires, by means of 
the cylindrical extinguishers of various patents, These operate efficiently 
and promptly, and have saved thousands of dollars to our companies, and 
we will do well to encourage their introduction more generally. The 
limit to efficiency is found in the out-door use weakening the effects of 
the gas as applied to the flame. But we are reminded how often we find 
the wrecks of these important appliances in the ruins of the premises they 
were designed to protect ; how often when needed they are unfit for use, 
owing to neglect of the warehousemen, and this may be said of most of 
the pumps and other fixtures which are introduced upon the demands of 
watchful agents. Neglect involves us in loss. 

Having the bales stored midst its protectors, we now come to that which 
makes ‘‘assurance doubly sure,” the policy of fire insurance; and we 
tind that the old-time specific with its younger brother,’the open policy, 
has been well-nigh supplanted and rooted out by their English cousin, 
the ‘‘ floater,” and so general has been the introduction of this form that 
kingly heads have lately doffed the plume and have been compelled to go 
hand in hand with knights and squires with whom they first scorned to com- 
pany, and the floater may now be called the rule, and not the exception, 
as heretofore. 

We must charitably suppose it was framed to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number, but conceding that this number refers only to the as- 
sured, we are by no means certain that by its own terms and conditions it 
could accomplish its beneficent intentions. 

Take a floater, as issued by an intelligent agent, covering in warehouses, 
streets, yards, presses, wharves, and on shipbuard, or on steamboat or 
cars, with average clause and ‘‘excess” conditions and’ references to 
specific and non-concurrent insurance. It is surely no ordinary mind 
that can apply the requisitions of the contract to any case of average com- 
plexity ; add to this the practice of time undeclared and one may as well 
have a mere verbal contract as to hold the ordinary policy. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin has ably considered this case and has held, where 
neither rate of premium nor time the insurance was to run were fixed 
upon, but were left open for future adjustment, that it did not constitute 
a valid contract of insurance. (Strohn versus Hartford. They who are 
not familiar with this case are specially urged to read it, for it bears 
strongly upon every-day practices in cotton insurance.) 

My own idea is that the insurance of cotton should be conducted on 
the same basis as all other transactions connected with its commercial 
handling. From the moment it becomes ‘‘a bale,” the charges against it 
are made per bale. It is hauled per bale, stored per bale, pressed per 
bale, sold by commission merchant at so much per bale—but when it 
comes to insurance it is treated as a merchandise stock, and a very small 
floater serves to protect thousands of bales during a season. It will be 
claimed that the exigencies of the business render it impracticable that 
the insurance shall be done so precisely; in fact the tendency is to further 
looseness in this particular. 

Policy writing naturally suggests a rate, but as Secretary Cunningham, 
of the Glen Falls, so wisely asked at the meeting cf the New York State 
Underwriters, “Is it only a question of rate?” We think not, for al- 
though it must be conceded that while ever so large a rate will not make 
the business successful, yet there must be an adequate rate to keep even 
within the bounds where the business is not an expense instead of 
a profit. Now, what is that adquate rate? The mind involuntarily runs 
to the percentage idea, and the remarkably healthy condition of business 
at New Orleans during many years suggests the New Orleans rate prior 
to recent demoralization as a minimum, for that is par excellence the cot- 
ton port, and their warehouses are a type of what others should be. 

This much have we written, and have not yet touched the main topic of 
cotton fires. We do not conceive that our task is to harrow up your feel- 
ings by recounting the many scenes of loss which you have visited during 
these ten years, in dispensing the beneficial feature of our calling. No; 
this would be like fighting over the battles of the war, and we are on the 
wrong side to dwell upon the theme. Nor have we gathered the ‘‘ dem- 
nition total” of pounds of cotton and the price per pound, so as to lay 
before you the exact pecuniary value of those sad experiences. We know 
the companies will gladly give them to us if you say we must get them, 
but the only statistics we lay before you outside of your own company’s 
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ledger is from The Chronicle fire tables 1877-81, five years. From these 


we quote: 

Cotton gin houses 

Cotton picking and waste houses... 
Cotton presses and warehouses... 
Cotton in transit 

Unfortunately the tables do not show the extent of the losses, but we 
find for our present purpose an average of twenty-two presses or ware- 
houses per annum—almost an average of two a month, and leaving out 
say three summer months when the warehouses are empty, we have an 
average of two and a half per month. 

We would like to fill our paper with percentages of loss to premium 
receipts, and then to show which State shows the most fatal record ; and 
then to dive down into details of construction and tell you just which 
card to put your money on, provided we can find this out ourselves, or 
that we could make you believe we did know, but we are addressing 
practical men, who know more about this than do the figures which won't 
lie—unless you make them lie. 

No; we have few statistics, except as we gather them from replies to 
inquiries sent out broadcast over the Southern field. From these we 
gather: that thirteen agents in eight States took pleasure in saying that 
they never had any fire, to which we may add that these counties may be 
heard from this ycar. Those friends who had most to tell were least willing 
to go into details, We appreciate their modesty and know the cause. Itis 
an unpleasant history to rake out of the forgotten past. To several kind 
friends we are, however, indebted for detailed replies, mainly to W. H. 
Daniel, Savannah ; W. W. Carnes, Macon, Ga.; F. H. Bozeman, Haw- 
kinsville ; Carter & Woolfolk, Albany, Ga.; Drayton & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; H. Clower, Opelika, Ala.; L. M. Tucker, general agent 
Western of Canada, Columbus, Miss.; W. H. Moore, Memphis; W: H. 
Stone, Helena, Arkansas. These give a history of 35,231 bales exposed 
to fire, of which only 3523 were saved. Incendiarism and unknown are the 
causes in many cases, but matches, smoking, lightning, accidental and 
malice are by large degree the usual eauses of destruction. 

In many instances we find that chemicals were used to great advantage, 
notably at Charlotte and Memphis. It is also interesting to note the te- 
sults of submerging burning cotton. (We refer to appended extracts from 
some of the reports.) 

Interesting reports are given us by H. V. Ogden, resident secretary L. 
& L. & G., at New Orleans, and Hutson Lee, general agent Lancashire, 
at Charleston, of fires on shipboard, and we regret that we cannot go out- 
side our present topic and lay before you the valuable informat‘on they 
give us. 

It will be generally conceded that when once cotton is well afire, the 
destruction is limited only by the number of bales in reach. Extinguish- 
ing appliances are good for incipient fires but are powerless to control a 
cotton fire once under headway. Our proposition, therefore, is that in 
order to decrease the amount of loss we must increase the possibilty of 
removal of exposed bales and, at the same time, by reducing the value of 
the individual bale we again curtail the loss. This necessitates a bale 
more easilv handled than the present standard American bale, and sug- 
gests the India bale of about 125 pounds as the proper type. 

If the present bale is worth fifty dollars, and it is admitted that when 
once the bale is afire the loss is total, it stands to reason that if the bale is 
reduced one-fourth, say to twelve dollars and a half value, we gain a sal- 
vage of three-fourths ; and we hold this is not an unfair deduction, for as 
facility in removal is increased by reduction of bulk, it is by no means 
probable that we will lose four bales where now we lose one. 

In this connection the writer took special interest in the Dederick press, 
exhibited at the Atlanta Cotton Exposition last fall. It is constructed by 
P. K. Dederick & Co., Albany, New York, and the proprietors claim 
great merit for the press on many points, such as saving in cost of pack- 
ing, convenience and economy in handling and loading for transportation, 
avoidance of cost of compressing with its accompanying ill effects on the 
fibre. These advantages are commending the press for more general use 
and are collateral to our opinion that the introduction of the small bale will 
result in saving to insurance companies. We refer to appended illustra- 
tions of the new bale, and one style of the machine which makes it. 

The change is too radical to be immediate even if it should be deemed 
best and should supplant the present system in time, but we think there 
is merit in the proposition, and commend it to your thoughtful considera- 
tion. We have attempted to treat the topic in a suggestive manner and 
trust that some good may result from discussion of the points we make. 





DISEASE PROPAGATED BY IMPURE WATER. ' 


I“ a recent issue of The Sanitary Engineer we find the following im- 
portant letter from Baldwin Latham, a well-known civil and sanitary 
engineer of London: 

From the statistics of the state of the underground. water of this country, 
which I have been able to collect, and from my own investigations, I have 
arrived at the opinion that zymotic diseases are largely propagated. by 
water. My investigations confirm the observations of Professor Petten- 
kofer, in reference to typhoid fever, forI find this particular disease has a 
direct relation to the volume of the water flowing from the ground—that is, 





| my own practice, I have been able to predict with absolute content 
| outbreak of typhoid fever. 

wickshire, in which place I have been carrying on a series of well 
| measurements, I gave the authorities notice that upon the rise of the water 
| after the then low state of the water in the wells, typhoid fever would be- 


when there is a large volume of water in the ground, or flowing from it 

; 2 : pete. ; , » there 
is comparative exemption from this disease, and in proportion as the su 
diminishes, so the disease becomes more prevalent, or the intensit of ne 
disease is exactly in the inverse ratio to the quantity of water Sovlag a v4 
minimum period of the year. cm me 

I may mention that I have found scarlet fever follows exactly simi 

oe - % : 2 : f ilar 
conditions which occur in the case of enteric or typhoid; indeed, th 
these two diseases run in parallel lines. A disease like diphtheria nt 
comes most virulent after the subsoil water has become low and js fol. 
lowed by a very wet and damp period; in fact, there is no surer si naw 
passing into a wet period then the prevalence of diphtheria, sai: 

In the case of most of the zymotic diseases, it should be observed that 
as long as the earth remains dry, however low the water in the ground 
falls, no disease occurs until the period when percolation of water through 
the earth commences. On the other hand, atmospheric conditions which 
favor the continual wetting of the ground, although it may not add to the 
store of underground water, such as a very wet summer, prevent those 
changes taking place in the soil that develops disease. ‘ 

There are also certain conditions of temperature of the ground which 
appear to greatly influence some of the zymotic diseases. 

It will be seen by tabulating the periods when zymotic diseases usuaily 
occur, that they follow the natural period of percolation, and that in those 
periods of the year when percolation is at its minimum, zymotic diseases 
cease to be epidemic. This is the general condition, but local meteoro. 
logical conditions will affect the result, so that it is essential, in dealing 
with this subject, that observations should extend over as wide an area as 
possible. 

Knowing the great interest you take in the futherance of sanitary gci- 
ence, I trust you will exert your influence to induce American sanitarians 
to devote a little time to the investigation of this subject. If it is found 
that it is impossible to gauge the volume of water contributed by par- 
ticular drainage areas, the results may be equally as well arrived at by 
observing the height of the water in the subsoil, for there is an exact par- 
allelism between the volume of water as gauged by the measurement of 
wells or tubes driven into the ground, and the flow of water from streams 
which derive their perennial water from underground supplies. 

The question of the temperature of town water supplies must also re. 
ceive attention, as undoubtedly ordinary summer diarrhoea is associated 
most intimately with the temperature of the water supply, and is only in- 
directty connected with the temperature of the atmosphere ; in fact, dis- 
tricts which draw their water supply directly from local wells in which 
the water is always cold in summer time, do not suffer from epidemics of 
diarrhoea, but with the water supply of towns where the water has to 
travel through many miles of water mains, as the mains in this country in 
many instances are laid at very superficial depths, sooner or later the 
mains and water acquire the temperature of the ground in which the 
mains are laid. In reference to this matter, I may mention that there isa 
marked difference in the incidence of this disease in London. In the dis- 
trict supplied from the River Thames, this disease usually becomes pre- 
valent a fortnight earlier than in the districts supplied by the Kent Water 
Works Co., both districts suffering alike on an average from this disease, 
but as the water from the river gets to its dangerous temperature first, 
owing to its exposure to natural conditions, the water in the wells of the 
Kent Co. is naturally colder and requires a fortnight longer before it is 
equally heated up to the dangerous point. So far as atmospheric tem- 
perature is concerned, owing to the fact that the district supplied by the 
Kent Water Co. lies at a much lower level than the districts supplied from 
the river, the extremes of atmospheric temperature are greatest in the 
Kent district, so that in the difference of the incidence of the disease we 
nave strongly pointed out the influences of water supplies. It is not until 
water has arrived at a temperature exceeding sixty degrees that diarrhea 
becomes prevalent. In the great epidemics of cholera in London, itis 
shown that the disease rose and fell in a most marked manner, with the 
increase and diminution of the temperature of the water of the Thames ; 
and, in fact, the very circumstances that cholera is shown to ascend upa 
river, and not follow down it, is a strong piece of testimony, for the lowest 
position will first acquire the highest temperature, and will therefore first 
arrive at the dangerous point, while temperature increases in the high dis. 
tricts only after longer exposure, so that the dangerous point is arrived 
at later in the higher localities. The distribution of deaths from cholera 
with difference of elevation was so marked, that Dr. Farr was able to give 
a formula by which the deaths from this disease might be calculated in 
London with reference to the altitude of the particular district above the 
river. 

Observations are also necessary as to the influence of light and dark- 
ness ‘upon supplies of water. It appears from my observations, that water 
which has been exposed to the influence of light, even when most polluted, 
as in a running stream, is far more wholesome than water taken from 
sources which have never been exposed to light, and which are liable to 
receive polluting matter. : 

In conclusion, I may say that I am perfectly certain, that by the simple 
use of a thermometer and a lead line, most valuable information may be 
obtained in every country as to the periodicity of disease. Already, in 


Last year, in the town of Atherstone, Wat- 


come epidemic in the district, and I advised the authorities to recommen 
the inhabitants to boil the water before using it for dietetic purposes, The 
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ssued a public notice to the inhabitants to that effect, but, un- 

little heed was paid to the warning, as the people are not yet 

sufficiently educated as to the conditions which tend to produce disease 
d the measures necessaty for its arrest, and the consequence was, that 

within three weeks after the appearance of the notice, aviolent epidemic 

af typhoid fever occurred in the town, which was clearly traced to the use 


of polluted water. 


authorities i 
fortunately, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


More About the Insolvent Home of Columbus. 


ACotumsvs, O., despatch to a Western newspaper gives additional in- 
formation as to the investigation going on into the affairs of the Home 
Insurance Company of Columbus: The further the investigation goes the 
more rotten do the affairs of the company appear. To-day’s mail brought 
letters from various States, giving information as to the company’s real 
estate as well as mortgages held on property. In many instances it has 
been found that the company has been including as assets real estate that 
they held no deed for and had no claim to, while in other instances mort- 
gages for large amounts have been included in their annual reports for 
several years past that were paid from ten to thirteen years ago. New 
discoveries are made daily, or as fast as information can be received from 
the county recorders in distant States where the alleged assets are located. 
On account of its underground business the losses have been extremely 
heavy. The annual report for 1881, sworn and subscribed to as correct, 
gives the losses in December last at about $8000. Thus far the Commis- 


_ sioner ot Insurance, Colonel Moore, has discovered actual losses aggre- 


gating over $12,000, and thinks that for that month they will reach fully 
$30,000. The amount of cash in bank was placed at $13,000, when in 
reality there was but $4600. The entire report is full of false representa- 
tions, and, notwithstanding the fact that the president of the company has 
heretofore stood high in business and society circles, there is little sym- 
pathy expressed for him. It is believed that the secretary was nothing 
but a tool in the hands of the president and directors, and itis claimed 
that much of the true inwardness of affairs of the concern were kept from 
him, 





The Bri:ish America Fire Insu-ance Company. 

SOME TIME since we made note of the fact that the British America Fire In- 
surance Company of Canada had resolved to change its methods of doing 
business in this country, owing to the fact that it had lost money here. 
Mr. J. Morison, who has recently been elected governor of the company, has 
taken the active management, and proposes to push the affairs of the com- 
pany with the same energy and enterprise that he has displayed in his 
private business, the result of which has been the accumulation of a large 
private fortune. Having become a stockholder in the company, he has 
been induced, by circumstances, to become the active manager of its 
affairs to the prejudice of his private business, but, having put his shoul- 
der to the wheel, he is determined to make the company a success if pos- 
sible. He regards the American field as the proper one to engage his 
especial attention, and has, consequently, spent much of his time since 
the first of January this side of the line perfecting new arrangements. 
The business of the company in this country has heretofore been prose- 
cuted at an aggregate loss of $80,000, and this sum, with something in 
addition, Mr. Morison is desirous of recovering. His plan of operation 
isto dispense with general agents in most localities, and to have local 
agents report direct to the home office. He is confident this will save a 
large expense, and, at the same time, by bringing the locals in immediate 
communication with the home office, secure heartier co-operation and pro- 
mote the interests of the company. We have heretofore noted some of 
es made in carrying out this plan, and now have others to re- 
cord, 

Louis H. Boult, manager of the company at the home office, has been 
despatched to England to close up entirely the business of the company 
In Europe, the proceeds from which have not been satisfactory. His 
Place will be filled by Silas P, Wood, as secretary. Mr. Wood has long 

4 general agent of the Niagara of this city, and is regarded as one of 





the most careful and well-informed underwriters in this section. He is 
thoroughly well posted on the American business, and will be charged with 
its general management. Mr. Wood was selected from a number of ap- 
plicants for the position because of his excellent record and the high en- 
dorsements given him by those who know him best. He will assume the 
duties of secretary at an early day, but at present is assisting Mr. Mori- 
son in this city in completing his new arrangements. 

In dispensing with general agents and dealing directly with the locals, 
Mr. Morison proposes to put live, active specials in the field as supervi- 
sors of the locals. The Western field has been thus officered, and on 
Monday arrangements were concluded with Charles H. Hibbs, assist- 
ant manager of the Transatlantic, to accept the position of special agent 
in the East. Mr. Hibbs is well known as a competent underwriter, whose 
ability and experience will be valuable acquisitions to the British America. 

The local agency of the company for the metropolitan district has been 
given to John M. Whiton, a well-known and experienced insurance agent. 
Mr. Whiton is the successful agent of several popular American com- 
panies, and has the reputation of having made money for them all. Hecon- 
trols a large line of desirable business, and will find no difficulty in giving 
the British America all it desires to carry in this locality. He isan en- 
ergetic, careful agent, judicious in his selections of risks, and conserva- 
tive in all his transactions. If the company is not successful in his hands 
it is not likely to be in any other. 

There have been many rumors afloat regarding the intentions of the 
company in consequence of the changes made in the management of the 
affairs of the British America in this country, but these rumors have no 
better basis to rest upon than the fact that a change of business policy 
was determined upon. The company has large deposits,in this country, 
is here for business, and proposes to stay, all reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 





Dividends to Stockholders. 

Justice WeEsTBROoK has ordered the Superintendent of Insurance to pay 
to Edward Newcomb, receiver of th Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, $87,oco, which sum is to be disbursed by the receiver as follows : 
Twenty per cent upon the amount of liabiliti:s of the Atlantic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, as reported by A. V. DeWitt, general referee, 
November 20, 1880, on the registered policies allowed and valued ; and 
further, 95 per cent upon the amount of the liabilities of the company as 
reported by the referee in his second report, May ro, 1882, on such of the 
registered policies referred to therein regarding which there is no dispute, 
etc. Justice Westbrook has also granted an order authorizing the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 10 per cent to the policyholders of the Globe Mutual 
Life Insurance Company whose claims have been allowed. 





Death of Richard W. Crisfield. 


RICHARD W. CRIsFIELD, of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company, died at his residence in Brooklyn on Friday night. 
Mr. Crisfield was chief correspondent at the New York office of the com- 
pany. His name and face were as familiar to insurance men in connec- 
tion with the Liverpool and Lendon and Globe as either Manager Puls- 
ford or Assistant Manager Eaton. A large circle of warm personal friends 
will grieve for his early decease and sympathize with his family in their 
deep affliction. 





Avoid the Mutuals. 


One of the sharp practices of the mutual fire insurance companies is to 
make gullible loss claimants pay for anticipated assessments, deducting 
such assumed asscssments before handing over the insurance money to 
the assured. For instance, a contract for five years is made, the assured 
giving a premium note in lieu of the premium required by stock comps- 
nies. The insured property may be burnt up, say six months afterward. 
In settling with the loser it is a ‘‘codge” of the mutuals to claim and 
exercise the right, when they can, to anticipate assessments for four and 
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a half years after the policy has been canceled by fire. The number of 
persons thus innocently squeezed it would be hard to determine, but it is 
nevertheless a truth that the practice is largely indulged in and in some 
instances publicly defended by mutual insurance officers, The law on 
this question distinctly says that any person insured in a mutual 
company shall be bound to pay for losses and expenses accruing to the 
company while he continues to be insured, and that the assured must pay 
his proportion of all losses which have actually occurred up ¢o the date 
when the policy is received by the company for cancellation. After can- 
cellation the insurance contract ceases and the company has no right to 
levy assessments or make provision in settling a loss for future assess- 
ments. Persons accustomed to deal with mutual fire organizations would 
do well to abandon these imaginary insurance companies and effect a 
definite insurance contract with a trustworthy stock company. 





Foreign Companies in the United States. 


In accordance with the law recently. passed by the Legislature of New 
York State, the foreign companies doing business here are prohibited 
from advertising the loss-paying resources of their home offices, and have 
amended their advertisements in our columns inthis respect. As it is 
important to insurers, however, to know the financial standing at home 
of the companies that provide them indemnity for fire losses, we append 
hereto a table giving such facts as will enable business men to judge of 
their responsibility. In the case of a few companies it has not been 
possible to get the home statements for 1882, and in such instances we 
give the figures of January 1, 1881, and prefix an asterisk (*) to the name 
of the company : 








| Total 
| Assets 
Reported 
Srom 


Home 


Office 
Fan. 1, 82. 


Total 
Assets in 
«Se 
Fuly 1, 
1882. 


| Total 
Liabil- 

| _aties, 

| Except 
Capital, 


Net 
Surplus 


Fan. t, 
1882, 


Subscribed 
| Capital. 


Paid-up | 


Name Or Company. Capital 





$876,157 
4 yOO4 
1,976,915 
903,524 
1,029,475 
929,030 
1,017,788 
837,431 
1,149.5°3 
657,530 
4.407 800 
1,119,347 
1,100,409 
551,004 
1,990,052 
4975734 
864,175 
712,810 
1,145,675 
15343.276 
427.698 
3,131.583 
932,841 
520,041 
471.874 
878,278 


$159,091 
91,997 
3,603,292 
199,356 
1,962,715 
662,060 


$1,332,285 
1,299,655 


$500,000 
1,000,000 | 
1,250,000 | 10,128,789 
1,000,000 | 1,573,292 
5 000,000 | 14,9553539 


British America 
City of London 
*Commercial Union -. 
Fire Ins. Association. - 
Guardian .........0. 
Hamburg-Bremen...- 300,000 | 1,400,843 
Imperial 3,500,000 | 8,727,000 
*La Confiance 4000 | 6,567,936 
Lancashire 1,350,000 | 6,818,282 | 
*Lion Fire 5 998,500 | 1,252,967 
*Liv. & Lon. & Globe 1,228,000 | 33,303,406 
London & Lancashire. 926,000 | 2,628,069 
*Lordon Ass. Corp’n. | 16,021,010 
Metrcpole 1,000,000 | 1,369,683 | 
N’th British and Mer. 2,500,000 | 10,211,885 | 
North Ge 375,000 | 785,490 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


207,658 
592755497 
373,936 
7,992,824 
738,783 
2,018,743 
5,608,693 
43579+364 | 
240,550 | 
25,800,325 |6,274,881 
153275391 | 374,678 
94910,860 | 3,868,775 
3520441 | 17,242 
2,817,164 | 4,894,721 
263,161 | 147,329 
957571329 |3,029,571 
1,303,358 |2,265,110 
1,949,066 | 3,310,748 
3,560,804 | 
706,333 
17,009,315 
11,385,730 
335,620 
566,058 
752,091 





3,208,257 
159,243 
888,918 

13,91t 


2,241,375 


1,500,000 | 14,286,900 

4000 | 3,598,468 | 
5,619,408 
54304,063 
2,168,136 
26,382,274 
13,292,690 
920,155 
1,034,876 
1,389,179 


Norwich Union --....- 
359,594 
Queen «oo 909,175 
eassuran’s Générales 1,750,000 | 
144475725 
1,412,855 | 
565,000 | 
300,000 
400,000 


719255234 
494,105 
16,535 
168,818 
237,088 


Se 
*Scottish Union& Nat’! 
*Standard Fire Office. 
Transatlantic 

Western Assurance Co 











+ Figures of January 1, 18 2. 





Philadelphia Fire Statistics. 

insurance patrol, the value of whose 
building and equipment is $50,000, The patrol costs the insurance com- 
panies in the city $24,500 annually, Thesystem of inspection of buildings 
by the patrol is regarded as an important part of its usefulness, and the con- 
nection of most of the companies by telephone with the patrol station en- 
ables them to have easy access to the daily written reports of all buildings. 
The statistics of fires kept at the office of the patrol are of great value to un- 
derwriters. These statistics show that the aggregate insurance on buildings 
burned during 1881 was $2,981,941 ; the losses aggregated $688,772, mak- 
ing the percentage of losses to insurance 23.39. The insurance on the 
contents of buildings was $4,700,118 ; the losses $968,734, and the per- 
centage of losses to insurance was 20.52. Thé aggregate insurance on 
buildings and contents was thus $7,682,059 ; the fire losses $1,657,556, 


PHILADELPHIA has an efficient fire 





$< 


and the corresponding percentage 21.56. The following comparison of 
aggregates of fires, insurances and losses for ten years ending Desa 
31, 1881, is interesting : : 








——— a 
<= 
Fires 
and 
Alarms. 


Insurance, Losses. 


655 $8, 469,236.96 
883 5,065,097.77 
668 54147 084.76 
7°7 6,542,313.07 
788 6,802,837.96 | 
677 5,025,749.83 | 
| 





| 

25171,140.53 

951,523.04 

749,957.02 
1,295,878.88 
1,034,490.08 

718,625.19 
1,332,989.01 
1,363.382.35 
1,196,136.44 
1,057,.555.87 





714 757°7,180.36 
807 ,656,617.26 
888 6,550,596.00 
782 7,682,059.00 


$65,649,373.87 | 

















$12,471,678.41 





During 1881 the insurance patrol attended 311 fires. The greatest 
number of fires attended in any one month was in January, 32; the least 
number in April and July, each 20. There were more fires attended on 
Monday than any other day and less on Friday. Between the hours of 
7and 8 o’clock Pp. M. the greatest number of fires occurred during the 
year, while between 5 and 6 A. M. but two fires happened during the twelve 
months, 





Amalgamating Underwriters. 


A SECRET meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, about thirty 
members being present, was held at the office of Cunningham & Co., cor 
ner of Adams and La Salle streets, July 27, the session lasting two hours, 
After the grips had been exchanged and it was learned that not a reporter 
was within two blocks, the regular business was proceeded with. This 
was the discussion of the rules drawn up by a special committee appointed 
in June to prepare terms upon which a consolidation or amalgamation 
could be formed with what was termed ‘‘ the rebel element,” but which is 
known as the Underwriters’ Exchange. In the long discussion that 
ensued upon sundry minor points of the proposed readjuster process, the 
allegation was made that the representatives of the rival boards had been 
mutilating rates badly, and that self-protection, being a higher law even 
than fire-protection, old animosities must be laid aside. With this under- 
standing, the report was amended slightly and given into the hands of 
Thomas Goodman, of the Firemans Fund, to prepare for publication. As 
soon as the pamphlets are submitted and duly counted, another meeting 
will be held, and the men who have been telling tales about each other 
will proceed to lie down together. It is noticeable, however, that all 
parties unite in saying that the first advances for a reconciliation came 
from the other side.—Chi ago Tribune, 





The Late Colin Mackenzie. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has already been made of the sudden death of Mr. Colin 
Mackenzie, one of the directors of the Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company. He had beenon a visit to this country and sailed for home 
in the steamship Bothnia, accompanied by M. Bennett, Jr., American 
manager of the company. Mr. Mackenzie was found dead in his berth on 
the arrival of the ship at Liverpool. The following notice of him we find 
in The Scotsman: 

Our obituary this morning announces the death of Mr, Colin Mackenzie, 
W. S., Edinburgh, which took place suddenly on board the steamer 
Bothnia, on her passage from New York to Liverpool, and shortly before 
her arrival at the latter port, on Saturday morning. Mr. Mackenzie west 
to America in the end of April last, chiefly on account of his health. 
Letters were received from him so late as the 3oth ult., stating that he had 
been greatly benefited by the change, and he is understooi to have left 
New York in apparently good health and spirits. The deceased gentle- 
man, who was born in April, 1841, was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
James K. Mackenzie, W.S. He was a distinguished student at Glen- 
almond College, and afterward at the University of Edinburgh, where he 
carried off high honors in law. In 1865 he succeeded his father in busi- 
ness. Shortly afterward he entered into partnership with Mr. Black, W. S., 
and since that time he has continued a partner of the firm of Mackenzie 
& Black, W. S. A strong opponent of the St. Mary’s Loch water scheme 
ten years ago, he exercised a material influence in securing its ultimate 
defeat. In connection w:th this controversy he successfully contested the 
representation of St. Leonard’s Ward in the Town Council ; but the pres 
sure of business compelled him to resign his seat at the end of about two 
years. In politics Mr. Mackenzie was a Conservative, and he took a 
keen interest in party matters, but showed unexpected tendencies to 
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Liberalism in some directions—as, for instance, in the matter of the Land- 
ws, He was for some years an elder of St. Andrew's Church, and he 
be resented the burgh of Fortrose in the General Assembly of the Church 
i Scotland. The deceased was chairman of the National Bank, and a 
jirector of the Sottish Union and National Insurance Company, for 
which he also acted as solicitor. During the interval between the death 
(Mr. Loch and the appointment of Sir Arnold Kemball to the commis- 
cjonership on the Sutherland estates, rendered vacant by that occurrence, 
Mr. Mackenzie acted as interim commissioner ; while he was, up to the 
time of his death, factor on other estates in Ross-shire, where he was held 
in bigh esteem by the crofters. He was a justice of the peace for the city 
of Edinburgh, and, as such, occasionally presided in the Burgh Small- 
Debt Court. Mr. Mackenzie was a man of exceptional capacity and force 
of character, Of kind and generous disposition, and of aspect and manner 
which, without being eccentric, had a very distinct individuality. It was 
impossible to meet with him, either as a friend or an opponent, without 
feeling that you had an unusually able man to deal with, an accomplished 
lawyer, @ shrewd observer, a clear-headed thinker, with a power of 
forcible expression, whether by speech or pen; resolute, yet reason- 
able and fair; very able to hold his own, but more inclined, on the 
whole, toward compromise than strife ; and most considerate for the weak 
and helpless, to whom his sympathy, his advice, and his purse were all 
alike open. In his own profession he took a leading part in the consider- 
ation of measures tending toward improvements in the law or in legal 
proceedings. A man ot considerable reading, he was pleased at any time 
to engage in philosophical or theological discussion, and was ever ready 
with a quotation from Horace or Juvenal, or from some classical English 
poet. Mr. Mackenzie was unmarried. He is survived by four sisters and 
a brother. 





MERE MENTION. 


' —Audubon, Nebraska, has voted to have water-works. 

—F, X. Reno, president of the Western of Cincinnati, sailed on July 
26 for Europe. 

—H. M. Beardsley, of the Chicago firm of Beardsley & Cirkle, is East 
on a combined business and pleasure trip. 

—Louis Boult, secretary of the British America Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, sailed for Europe on Saturday last. 

—The St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company has determined to 
increase its paid-up capital from $400,000 to $500, 000. 

—Thomas S. Chard, the well-known Chicago insurance manager, sailed 
for Europe on Wednesday of last week, with his family. 

—We are indebted to Insurance Commissioner Samuel H. Cross, of 
Rhode Island, for a copy of his annual report, just issued. 

—The seventh convention of the co-operative mutual benefit associa- 
tions will be held in New York city on September 13 and 14. 

—The National Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore has withdrawn 
from New York State, and will reinsure its outstanding risks therein. 

—Extensive forest fires were raging in Michigan last week, but atimely 
thunder shower prevented a repetition of the terrible scenes of last year. 

—The season for forest fires has arrived. Fires in Michigan, New 
England, and other parts of the country have already done some damage. 

—The July statement of the Kenton Insurance Company shows a 
healthy increase in assets and net surplus during the first six months of 
1882, 

—At the Michaelmas fair held in Magdeburg, Germany, no frame 
structures not suffused with fire-preventive fluid will be allowed to be 
erected. 

—A son of L. C. Madeira, the well-known insurance agent of Phila- 
delphia, Walter C. Madeira, died recently, aged thirty-two. He was an 
insurance broker in that city. 

—Let all disciples of A2sculapius applaud the action of the Ohio Medical 
Society which recently expelled one of its members for giving his services 
to assessment life insurance companies. 

—The Holly system of water-works will be built in Iowa City and com- 
pleted before January 1. The city pays an annual rental of $4200 for 
Seventy hydrants on 5 miles of mains. 

—Minneapolis has just completed a city directory which contains 28,- 
928 names, Figuring on this basis, the population of the city is estimated 
at 86,784. This may be discounted about twenty-five per cent, Still 





Minneapolis is a great city, full of life and enterprise, and shows a most 
wonderful growth. Twenty-five years ago it contained but a few houses 
in the midst of a prairie. 


—It has been announced officially that the Armenia Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh, the Peoples of Newark and the Franklin of Boston have 
ceased doing business in New York State. 


—R. G. T. Shepherd, late of the firm of Shepherd & Miller, insurance 
agents at New Orleans, has been compelled to leave his business for the 
present owing to his deep affliction at the Joss of his wife. 


—Judge Lowell, of the United States Circuit Court, at Boston, has de- 
cided that the value of United States coin is not destroyed by the fact of 
their having holes punched in them, provided they are full weight. 


—The Charter Oak Life Insurance Company has in all borrowed $470. - 
ooo from the Bowery Savings Bank of New York. The money is 
secured by New York property belonging to the life company. 

—Auditor Swigert, of Illinois, says that the Western Fire, Marine and 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, so-called, of Chicago, has never received 
authority from him to transact business, and whatever it has done has 
been in violation of the law. 


—The Commercal Bulletin of New York ventures the prediction, upon 
what it considers good authority, that between now and the end of the 
year at least six of the foreign companies will withdraw from business in 
the United States. And says it can name them, too. 


—Colin Mackenzie, one of the directors and chief counsel for the Scot- 
tish Union and National Fire Insurance Company, whose death we record 
elsewhere, had his life insured in English companies for $150,000. 
He also had an accident policy in the Travelers for $5000.’ 

—We have received from Superintendent of Insurance J. B. Cherri- 
man, Ottawa, Canada, a copy of his report for 1881. The exhibit of the 
insurance transactions of that year have already been given in these 
columns from information previously supplied by the Superintendent. 

—The Superintendent of Insurance has been directed to pay to the re- 
ceiver of the Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company a sufficient amount 
to enable the receiver to pay a third dividend to registered policyholders, 
The dividend will be fifteen per cent, making ninety per cent paid from 
the department funds. 

—Efforts are making to introduce the compact system into Canada. It 
is argued by one paper that if properly selected and supported, suitable 
district surveyors could save the fire insurance companies in the Domin- 
ion a million dollars a year by careful surveys, reasonable requirements 
and thorough adjustments. ° 

—tThe directors of the Home of Columbus have voted to go into liqui- 
dation and ask for a receiver; also to make an assessment of 129 per cent 
to meet the deficiency ascertained by the Insurance Commissioner, An 
investigation made by the directors discloses the fact that the company 
was bankrupt ten years ago. 

—J. K. Oswald is now domiciled at Winnipeg, pursuing the insurance 
business in an atmosphere much more comfortable than it is the average 
insurance man’s fortune to enjoy at the present time. His brother, Col. 
W. R. Oswald, succeeded him in the representation of the Quebec branch 
of the City of London Fire. 

—The Sun Fire Insurance Company of London, England, has deposited 
$700,000 in United States bonds with Superintendent Fairman, of the In- 
surance Department. The Sun will reinsure the outstanding risks of the 
Watertown Insurance Company of Watertown, N. Y., which latter com- 
pany will retire from business. 

—Mr. Josselyn, a fireman of Bridgeport, Conn., has invented a swinging 
bit to go with the swinging harness in use in fire departments. By these 
devices the horses stand in their stalls without bits or harness, but when 
they come to their places at the apparatus can be fully harnessed in two 
seconds. It is a great relief to the horses, and a saving in harness, 

—Cephas M. Woodruff, president of the Newark Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, who was fatally injured in the recent railroad accident at Parker’s 
Creek, was executor of the estate of Robert Stoutenburgh, of Newark, 
The Tribune says it has become known that Woodruff misappropriated 
$28,000 of the estate. Having been sued fora similar misappropriation by 
Mrs. Preserved Porter, whose property he managed, investigation was 
made by the Stoutenburgh heirs, Woodruff returned to the estate all the 
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money except $1000. He raised it principally by giving mortgages on 
his property. Another trustee has been appointed by the Chancery 
Court. 


—The destruction of one of Hecker’s flour mills in this city by fire on 
Monday entails a loss of about $500,000, most of which is covered by in- 
surance. Hecker & Co. have been liberal insurers, but, nevertheless, the 
companies have never made any money on their risk, as they have had 
one or two small fires on the premises before, It will take alarge amount 
of premiums to even up on the present loss. 

—The midsummer statement of the Westchester Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny shows the assets to be $875,334, and the net surplus over capital and all 
other liabilities $171,413. The company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent, payable August 1. The Westchester bears a good 
reputation, makes a square insurance contract free from lurking techni- 
calities, and is a general favorite with the assured. 

—Mr. Robb, chief manager of the Northern Assurance Company, and 
G. H. Lermit, assistant secretary, have arrived in New York from an ex- 
tended trip through the West and South. Both gentlemen leave for Eng- 
land shortly. What determination, if any, has been arrived at as to a 
manager, following the separation of the United States management of the 
company from the Imperial, has not been made public, 

—Dr. J. A. Fowler, the learned and able editorof The American Ex- 
change and Review, has been seriously ill for nearly a month past, having 
for some days during the period been in imminent peril of his life, but, 
we are happy to learn, is now slowly mending, and may be expected to 
make a good recovery. There is no journalist living whose obituary we 
should more regret being compelled to write than Dr. Fowler’s.— Chronicle. 

—Tombstone, Arizona, has a water supply capable of yielding 20,000,- 
ooo gallons per day. The head of water is about fourteen hundred feet 
above Tombstone and eleven hundred feet above the city reservoir. The 
water comes from the Huachuca Mountains, twenty-five miles distant. 
Tombstone had two heavy fires and this brought about decided action for 
fire protection. All buildings, fences and outhouses within the city limits 
are required to be constructed of fire-proof material. 

—The new pump which it is proposed to add to the Chicago west side 
pumping works will increase the water supply about 30,000,000 gallons 
per day. At present the consumption of water is about 65,000,000 
gallons per day on an average, which is liable to be increased at least 
10,000,000 if the hot weather continues, while the capacity of the pumps 
is very little over 100,000,000. With the new pump in operation it is 
thought that the supply will be adequate for some time to come, but it 
will not be in place before June next. 

—The July statement of the Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual Insurance 
Company shows total assets of $825,732 and a net cash surplus of $498,- 
677, which is an increase in assets of $28,741 and in surplus of over 
$6300 during the first six months of 1882. This shows the efficient charac- 
ter of the management. The present officers—C. Preusser, president, and 
A. J. Cramer, secretary—have held their pesitions for several years, and 
have given evidence of ability and capacity. Their services are highly 
valued by the directors of the company. 

—The committee of Chicago underwriters appointed to draft a plan of 
organization which would unite all the underwriters in one body, have 
completed their labors and made their report, which is now inthe printer’s 
hands. The plan is somewhat similar to that now in operation in St. 
Louis, but omits some of its faults. The Chicago rules suppose a mem- 
ber innocent of violating them until he is proven guilty, while it is vice 
versa in the St. Louis rules. Other important improvements are made, 
which we will probably be able to lay before our readers in the next issue 
of THE SPECTATOR. 

—Speaking of the new home edifice of the Union Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, thrown open for inspection om the evening of July 18, 
The Portland Times remarks that it is sufficient to say that for ‘ele- 
gance and convenience the headquarters of this popular company can- 
not be surpassed. Portland and the company are to be congratulated 
upon the possession of such a beautiful and substantial building, and the 
city as being the headquarters of so honored and successful a company. 
Before the improvements were made the building stood in the company’s 
assets at $59,990. Improvements will. cost about $55,000 more. The 
rentable portion of the building will be about $4300 perannum. Assum- 
ing the building to stand at $105,000 it will equal four per cent on the in- 
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vestment, an amount that the law of the State requires the Company to 
earn on the average on its assets. So that on this basis, The Times argues 
the rent of the company portion will be only the expense of maintaining 
the building. 

—A London exchange tells how an accident of a peculiar character 
occurred lately at Brighton. ° While the members of the local voluntcer 
fire brigade were proceeding up North road with their fire-escape, it came 
in contact with the electric light wire over head, cnd the elecirc fluid 
descending the wire work of the escap*, caused those volunteers who 
were holding it to lose their control. Another member, thinking the 
machine was falling, grasped the steering-rod, and received the fyl! force 
of the electrici'y, which was so powerful as to bend bim double and dis. 
able him for upward of an hour. 

—The Insurance Journalists’ Association met at Brighton Hotel, Coney 
Island, on Thursday last. There were present members from Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. Little business of a formal nature was 
transacted, but informally several important matters were discussed, The 
principal event of the occasion was an enjoyable dianer served at the hot:l, 
which was satisfactory in every respect. In the evening the members en. 
joyed the fireworks and the crowd, and later a comfortable night's rest at 
the hotel when people in the city were sweltering. The meeting was for 
social enjoyment, and from that standpoint was a pronounced success, 

—The London and Provincial Fire Insurance Company (Limited) of Lon. 
don makes a very good showing for the three months ending June 30, dur. 
ing which time it has been operating in this country. The assets held in the 
United States aggregate $334,438, as against total liabilities of $78,366, 
leaving asurplus of $256,071. $100,554 premiums in cash were received 
during the three months, and the losses amounted to but $7291. The total 
income was $140, 1o1, and the total disbursements, $57,751. John C. Mil's, 
the resident manager, is at present sojourning at Saratoga, after accom- 
plishing the above satisfactory results. Charles H. Ford, superintend.at 
of agencies, represents Mr. Mills in his absence. 

—The receiver of the American Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
the American National Life and Trust Company, Talcott H. Russell, has 
made a report of his transactions up to May 1, 1882. The receiver says 
that policyholders must bear in mind that the estates represented by him 
are complicated to the last possible degree, and involved in hotiy-con- 
tested litigation, the progress of which must necessarily be slow and ex- 
pensive. Efforts have been made to find a purchaser for the insurance 
building, but so far without success ; it is believed that it can be sold in 
due time for a substantial sum, but it is not deemed advisable to put it up 
at auction, at least at the present time. As soon as the building has been 
sold at a reasonable price and the commissioners whose duty it is to ad- 
judicate on the validi'y of claims have ascertained the liabilities of the 
company, a dividend can be paid. Receiver Russell reports that the 
balance of the funds trom litigations amount to $34,012, and this, with the 
receipts from other sources, total $34,522. Expenses deducted from this 
leave a net balance of $25,226. 

—The Australian papers give the sequel of a ‘‘ Romance of Crime,” the 
plot of which was the systematic swindling of the Australian Mutual Prov. 
ident Society of Sydney, the Australian Alliance of Melbourne, and the 
Colonial Mutual of Melbourne, by four conspirators—James Barker, 
agent of the Australian Mutual, Drs. Horton and Morrison, well-known 
physicans, William Hicks,a medical student, and one William Forsyth. 
A consumptive on the verge of the grave was procured as the capital of 
the scheme. He was insured in the companies named to the extent of 
$45,000, Barker obtaining the insurance and Horton giving the medical 
certificate of physical soundness. The insured consumptive was kept out 
of sight, and various schemes were planned to spirit him away to some 
distant land where the details of his death could not reach the companies. 
Four months after the policies had been issued the consumptive died at 
Melbourne, however. The conspirators put their heads together, and 
after the man had been buried Forsyth, as the assignee of the policies, 
applied for payment to one of the companies. His application was refus- 
ed, and then it was discovered that, through inadvertency, correspondence 
revealing the conspiracy had been gotten hold of by the companies. The 
four men were arrested. Hicks turned Queen’s evidence, and it was 
largely through his testimony that his associates were convicted. Barker 
and Horton were sentenced to hard labor for two years. Morrison got off 
with twelve months. All the persons concerned in this attempt to cheat 
the life companies were-men of high social and business standing. 





